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Worn-out platitudes, dressed in new and becoming words — so-called 
" Idealism," but real unpractical and pernicious bosh — have succeeded to 
the virile, strong common sense, fairness, and practical methods of other 
days — and it can only be hoped that the People have come to their senses 
and will no longer be dazzled with brilliant phraseology, ingenious and dis- 
ingenuous word-juggling, and have had enough of the greatest poseur the 
world has ever seen, the most inconsistent doctrinaire, and the most adroit 
politician that ever put on a hat. 

Lucius S. Landreth. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

" CHRISTIANITY AND THE SWORD " 

Sib,^— In the Review for August I find another of those attempts, under 
the heading, " Christianity and the Sword," to prove that Christ, Socrates 
and other great men were fighters. And as I read this nth. attempt to show 
that Christianity was anything that we might severally fancy it to be, I 
fell to wondering why there were not more of our so-called learned men 
who saw the case in its more logical aspect. It seems to me that we may 
reasonably suppose that Christ, while here on earth, partook of both the 
human and divine natures, and that, consequently, he said and did things 
in the earlier part of his earthly career that he saw and did differently later. 
At no time did he claim to be perfect. Why can't we, then, give him 
credit for having improved in his ideas and acts as we are supposed tot 
He is quoted as having said : " Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect." But wouldn't it be more in keeping with 
good judgment and reason to suppose that what he really said was " become 
ye therefore perfect " ? Surely there is a vast difference between being and 
becoming, and it seems quite logical to assume that Christ understood that 
difference. 

In the garden Christ prayed: " If it be possible, take this cup from me." 
and in that prayer he not only betrayed his human kinship but made it the 
closer. For my part, I prefer to think of Christ as having been a man, but 
at the same time one who was capable of leading other men onward and 
upward to higher and better things. He was, to my mind, an idealist, 
in the true sense of the word. He said: "My kingdom is not of this 
world " ; that is, the kingdom that I hope to attain to — my goal. And there 
was another characteristic about him that is quite generally overlooked, and 
that is that he was not an organizer but an individualist. He taught that 
each one of us had an individual part to perform and that we should per- 
form that part, regardless of what others did or said. Our great danger 
lies not in isolation but in organization. We prefer to go forth in parties 
and armies and fight for what we want, regardless of whether or not we 
are really right or wrong, rather than go forth alone and trust for results 
in the Power that Christ trusted in. 

We fail to see the fact that we cannot really win if we are wrong. 

Granted that Socrates, on three occasions, went forth in shining armor 
and fought for his country. But we should not overlook the fact that that 
was previous to his trial and condemnation. What did he do then? It was 
after he had traveled the road of resistance that he put into practice the 
Christian admonition, " Resist not evil." And accordingly he made no re- 
sistance when asked to drink the hemlock. It was at the time of supreme 
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test, -when it was a matter of choosing between human life and divine Life, 
that both Christ and Socrates looked evil calmly in the face and chose the 
divine. They both finally learned that this life is not worth fighting for — 
that the real Life is attained through not lighting. 

Shall we, then, go on fighting for the vain and transitory things of this 
life, or part of Life? That depends upon the viewpoint. The essential 
question is: What Shall We Do Eventually? In other words, What is it 
that we really want? It seems to me that it makes all the difference in the 
world what that something is, and whether or not we believe it to be worth 
the price that God sets upon it. 

C. E. Roser. 

Boonville, N. Y., Aug. 12. 

KANSAS AND PROHIBITION 

Sib, — As a reader of The North American Review, and an open- 
minded American citizen, I want to thank Mr. Albert J. Nock for his 
excellent article on " Prohibition in Kansas." Seldom, if ever, have I read 
more lucid exposition of cause and effect with regard to the liquor question. 

For years Prohibition agitators have declared Kansas to be the real 
Utopia — a perfect State, free from poverty, immorality and corruption. In 
Kansas everything good (and everything in Kansas is good, according to 
the Prohibitionist) is said to be a direct result of the anti-liquor movement. 
When we hear Prohibition orators shout the praises of Kansas and read 
lengthy statistical statements to prove the wonderfully beneficial effeets 
which have resulted from the abolition of the saloon, we cannot restrain a 
shudder at the thought of the terrible conditions which must have prevailed 
in years gone by, before " bootleggers " and " blind tigers " were known to 
the people. 

There is no doubt that, as Mr. Nock declares, " initial advantages " and 
the continuance of the methods and customs of Puritanism have had a great 
deal to do with present conditions in Kansas; and that too much importance 
must not be attached to the Prohibition movement. I sincerely hope that 
Mi. Nock's article 'has been carefully and extensively read, especially by 
Kansans, for it tells a few truths which have been missing from the spe- 
cious arguments of the propagandists. 

Joseph Walters. 

New York City. 

Sir, — If your contributor, Albert J. Nock, will read The Peace of the 
Solomon Valley, by Margaret Hill McCarter, he will find that a bright Kan- 
sas woman can portray New York snobbishness and egotism in a more 
pleasing manner than he depicts Puritanic Kansas ignorance in his article, 
"Prohibition in Kansas." 

I think Kansas has reason to be proud of being one of the forerunners 
in disposing oi the villainous American saloon with its attendant vice and 
depravity. 

Like all apologists for the booze traffic, Mr. Nock suggests a better way, 
but we, who have labored to reform the saloon, know there is but one ef- 
fective way to regulate it : Debar it. 

D. H. Gillmore. 

Shawnee, Okla. 



